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WITHIN THE WEEK 


We are not given to moralizing 
in these columns, yet it must be 
pointed out that we have, in rev- 
elations of the past fortnight, 
searing proof of what befalls a 
folk who forget and forsake their 
God. We speak now not of the 
gutted Gomorrha that was once 
Berlin; not of the devastation 
wrought by Allied arms. For these 
calamities in some degree have 
been visited upon other lands; 
upon those who loved God and 
kept His commandments. 

Our reference now.is to the 
German people who put their souls 
in pawn to a pagan State. By any 
rational standard, we must view 
Germany as a land of the mad- 
dened multitude. Here we see a 
mass phobia come upon _ those 
who have drunk the dregs of a 
bitter brew concocted of curdled 
dreams and a philosophy of heady 
wine soured by winds of adversity. 
We must discard the thesis of a 
bullying minority imposing its 
might upon the great majority. 
Our liberating forces have met 
only hatred and hostility. Fanat- 
icism runs rampant. Even when 
Germans in the aggregate are 
confronted with the evidence of 
atrocities that heat the blood of 
civilized peoples, and horrors that 
freeze our emotions to icy deter- 
mination, there is no evidence of 
a genuine repentance. Only the 
snarl of cornered animals, mois- 
tened now and again by the 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


splashing tears of the crocodile. 

After Berlin—what? 

Let us not be deluded that the 
fighting is done. True, Germany 
is no longer a solvent state. But 
there yet remain sizeable pockets 
that must be cleared of fanatical 
debris. And to one of our fighting 
men facing gunfire, it doesn’t 
much matter whether the bullet 
has or has not the blessings of 
sovereignty. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFER- 
ENCE: Despite all that has been 
said and written, the international 
meeting now in progress will con- 
tinue to be known as a “peace 
conference”. And in this instance 
the people have a truer perspec- 
tive than their mentors. While 
no treaties will be fashioned, no 
penalties compounded, no boun- 
daries fixed, the delegates are 
charged with the responsibility of 
making a blueprint for the struc- 
ture of a future peace. You might 
draw the parallel a bit closer to 
our daily lives by likening Dum- 
barton Oaks to a pair of honey- 
mooners planning their dream 
home. Now, at San Francisco, the 
architects must put the stamp of 
practicality upon those rough pen- 
ciled plans. It is a delicate task 
involving many conferences, con- 
cessions and compromises. At a 
later stage, we shall view the con- 
tractors and the artisans engaged 
in their labors. 


One answer to query, “What 
are we going to do with surplus 
military planes?” is research 
program sponsored by Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. They seek 10,000 fight- 
ers, bombers, tranports for sci- 
entifically controlled “crash” 
testing. Experts say at least 50 
types of structural and per- 
formance tests can be made. 
Aircraft would be radio-con- 
trolled or pilot-abandoned, with 
high-speed cameras recording 
new information on structural 
failures under crash conditions 
. . . Business in gen’ well 
pleased with selection of Ros’r 
R NatTHAN as director of recon- 
version, under Vinson. He’s a 
New Dealer but holds moderate 
views on gov’t controls. You 
might like a look at his book, 
Mobilizing For Abundance 
(Whittlesey, $2). . . Now pos- 
sible, but difficult, for commer- 
cial travelers to get into Great 
Britain, Sweden, France west 
of and including Paris, Africa 
and India. 


Check with 
Bureau For- N 
eign & Do- 
mestic Com- 
merce. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
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“I can’t call the name but I re- 
member the _ fez.”—Ancient joke, 
currently revived at the San Fran- 
cisco conference. 


“ce ” 


“The war will be over in two wks. 
Who isn’t glad?”—MartTIn HOLLAND, 
German staff sgt. (Wounded 4 times, 
he was 800,000th prisoner taken by 
U S Ist Army.) 


“e ” 


“I want to lead 10,000 planes over 
Japan and see them drop all their 
bombs at one time.”—Adm Jonas H 
INGRAM, commander in chief of U S 
Atlantic fleet, revealing his one great 
ambition. 

“ee ” 

“A little something extra. . . an 
affirmative answer with a personal- 
ity."—-Navy’s description of its tele- 
phone operators’ change from 
“thank you” to “Aye, aye, sir!” 
when acknowledging requests. 


“ ” 


“I think it is about time that 
women entered the House of Lords. 
I am certain that the women of the 
country would like me to give them 
something of what I have got.”— 
Lapy Astor, making bid for a seat 
in British House of Lords. (Lapy 
Astor, American-born, is a veteran 
mbr of House of Commons, which 
for 600 yrs had a mbrship comprised 
exclusively of men.) 


“e ” 


“It’s the only way to break the 
namby-pamby attitude toward Ger- 
mans.”—London Daily Mirror, quot- 
ing soldier’s reaction to the show- 
ing of German atrocity newsreels 
in Britain. Many movie-goers, un- 
able to stomach them, tried to leave 
but were turned back at the doors 
by British and Allied soldiers de- 
manding that they go back in and 
face it. 


“ce ” 


“They’re hoppin’ all over my neck 
screaming that if Shirley can get 
married why can’t they? What are 
you going to do about this mess 
you’ve got me into?”—Irate father 
of twin teen-aged daughters, writ- 
ing to parents of 17-yr-old SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE, Whose recent engagement 
announcement has raised hob with 
parental guidance from coast to 
coast. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“The story is over.”—Mrs ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, leaving the White House 
for the last time. 


“ee ” 
“Boy, do I get browned off when 
I read about ‘It’s all downhill from 
now on’.”—Rifleman with the 5th 
Army in Italy, scoffing at idea that 
victory will come easily. 





That Patton does 
Cover Ground! 

“Lt Gen Geo S Patton’s Amer- 
ican 3rd Army raced today for 
the Australian border. . .”—UNIT- 
ED Press dispatch, quoted in a 
Scripps-HowarD newspaper. 











“Little people should be seen and 
not heard—but maybe I'll howl a 
little later.”—Jan Masaryk, head of 
Czechoslovakian delegation, on his 
arrival in San Francisco. 


“ ” 


“I was merely thinking what a 
wonderful place this would be to 
hang Hitler from.”—Gen Dwicut D 
EISENHOWER, on a visit to Eiffel 
Tower, in Paris. 

“ ” 

“The boys are most interested in 
the European front, the sports news, 
and what the rest of the division is 
doing.”—Pvt JozE KaHL, combat cor- 
respondent for the Deadeye Dis- 
patch, front-line GI newspaper on 
Okinawa. : 

T7 ” 

“I believe it will be possible at the 
right time to send parties of Guides 
and Scouts to Germany and have 
parties of Hitler youth here to show 
them how much better scouting and 
guiding are than nonsensical fol- 
lowing of a false leader.”—Very Rev 
H C Rosrns, Dean of Salisbury, Eng, 
speaking at a St George’s Day serv- 
ice for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 











“We need a world organization 
with muscles.”—Pvt ALFRED M LIL- 
ENTHAL, Of N Y, who has been se- 
lected to represent war veterans at 
the San Francisco Conference. 


“The result of any internat’l con- 
ference is definitely influenced by 
the atmosphere in which it is con- 
ducted.”—JOHN FOSTER DULLES, ad- 
viser to the American Security Con- 
ference delegation. 


“e ” 


“I do not think it need be long de- 
layed.” — Prime Minister WumInsTon 
CHURCHILL, announcing that victory 
over Germany would be decided by 
Allied military commanders who 
will notify their gov’ts “when their 
task is done.” 


“ce ” 


“We find that we can get along 
with the employes if both sides act 
like human beings. It’s a good deal 
like an adaptation of the Golden 
Rule.”—EpwarD M Owev, labor rela- 
tions official for 12 Detroit defense 
plants which have had no strikes 
during the war. 


“ee ” 


“An awful lot of brass, but no 
firewood.” — Sgt RONNELL “DIXIE” 
HOWELL, of Hibernia, Ky, who 
walked into a German shed looking 
for firewood, discovered 2 German 
captains, 3 lieutenants, 1 sergeant- 
major, 3 sergeants and 1 woman, all 
eager to surrender. 


“ ” 


“That’s it—a piece of the old 
town!”—A hard-boiled MP from 
New York, stationed at French port 
of Cherbourg. (Boarding the Lib- 
erty ship, Alfred E Smith, he ten- 
derly placed a foot on the flag- 
stone from the sidewalks of N Y 
which the vessel carries on its 
bridge.) 


“ce ” 


“There can be no doubt about 
Sweden’s willingness to contribute to 
this world-wide organization of 
peace and security.”—PErR HANSSON, 
Swedish Prime Minister, broadcast- 
ing Sweden’s good wishes to the San 
Francisco Conference. (Sweden was 
not invited to the conference; of 
this, HaNsson said: “We do not mis- 
understand the reason.”) 
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“(Ernie Pyle was) as much a part 
of America as Mark Twain, or the 
corner drugstore, or the church in 
every town.”—Sen Raymond E WIL- 
Lis, proposing that Congressional 
Medal of Honor be awarded post- 
humously to America’s beloved ERNIE 
PYLE. 














“A typical GI would be 
a 2-headed calf at a world 
conference for dignified 
study of a confusing sit- 


eS 


uation.”—Stars & Stripes, Army 
newspaper, opposing suggestion that 
combat soldier be chosen to repre- 
sent GI’s at San Francisco. 
e ” 

they should be ended. kg) 
They go to the peace table 

with the spirit and determination 
that is needed to. make the San 
Francisco conference workable.”— 
Epw N _ SCHEIBERLING, Nat’l Com- 


mander of American Legion, on his 
way to the conference. 


“Obviously, men who 
fight wars know best why 








“A durable peace is one that after 
160 or 15 yrs will still stand up to 
the test of conscience.”—Sir ANDREW 
McFarYEAN. 

e ” 

“I'm going to make Yorkshire 
pudding with a fresh egg.”—Mrs 
Epwin SMITH, British housewife, 
asked how she planned to celebrate 
impending end of European war. 

it) ” 

“I’m not afraid of you fellows. I 
don’t see any reason why we 
shouldn’t meet with you every day.” 
—Sen Tom CONNALLY, Texas, speak- 
ing for American delegates, at a 
meeting of newspaper and radio 
representatives in San Francisco. 

“ce ” 

“Missourians want to know where 
they are going before they leap. And 
they are not fond of leaping just for 
the pleasure of headlines.”—Roy 
RoseErRTS, managing editor of Kansas 
City (Mo) Star, who authored article 
m Pres TruMaN in N Y Times re- 
cently. 


“Good for one 25c cigar after the 
war. It’s a girl”’— Business cards 
distributed among his friends by 
C L Scumgirt, real estate dealer of 
New Kensington, Pa, refusing to 
be stumped by cigar shortage. 

“ ” 

“You’re moving too fast; slow 
down a while and maintain contact.” 
—Russian hdq, overheard by Amer- 
icans, answering worried Russian 
tank commander who wanted to 
know where in Heaven’s name the 
main body of his troops was. 

“ ” 

“The proper place for it would 
have been outdoors in the great ced- 
wood forests of California.”—Sir 
GERALD CAMPBELL, British Minister 
to the U S, special ass’t to Lord 
Hairax, declaring it a pity that 
the San Francisco conference should 
take place “within 4 walls.” 


“e ” 


“The great absentee at San Fran- 
cisco is not this or that nation, but 
Europe.”—ANTONIO MESSINEO, writ- 
ing in the current issue of Ci- 
vilta Cattolica in Rome, obviously 
referring to the exclusion of Italy 
from the conference. 


“ce ” 


“(I have) looked forward to this 
minute for more than 5 yrs; now 
that it’s come and I’ve got the cur- 
tains pulled back, I feel as if I’ve 
got no clothes on.”—London house- 
wife, when the lights went on again 
in that city last week. 

“ ” 

“You’ve got to give diamonds the 
right kind of light.”—Detective Jas 
Traut, Chicago police force, who or- 
dered electric lights turned out in a 
theater, and searched for a missing 
diamond with a flashlight. “Moon- 
light is even better,” observed the 
detective. (Yes, he found the dia- 
mond!) 

“e ” 

“Every returning veteran receives 
a miscroscopic examination for the 
purpose of finding something wrong 
with him. I doubt if any of us could 
survive that sort of examination 
with a clean bill of health.”—Dr 
Cuas C BuRLINGAME, who for yrs 
headed the American Psychiatric 
Assoc’s public education committee, 
warning of the impending danger 
of public misunderstanding of the 
returning soldiers’ problems. 


il 


“It'll be good to be nice again.”— 
Pfc WILLIAM ScHotTtT, on entering 
Czechoslovakia where the non-fra- 
ternization rules enforced in Ger- 
many can be dropped. 





ee ” 


“Yeah. Like Jap. . . like Hell!”— 
17-yr-old Luzon native, asked by a 
Coast Guardsman if he liked the 
Japs, after he announced that he 
had learned English from an Amer- 
ican missionary. 


“ce ” 


“We have watched many a cinde- 
rella from a low-income group put 
on her golden slipper and step out 
at the top with the best of them— 
and it’s more fun than picking a 
winner at the races.”—Mrs C M 
Goocu, wife of lumberman of Mem- 
phis, Tenn, who spends $30,000 an- 
nually to help more than 100 young 
people through college. 


“é ” 


“We must pay more attention to 
the human emotions, to poetry, art, 
music, sentiment; if we don’t then 
we are all going to the dogs.”—Dr 
WILLiaM Haun, chemist for the I G 
Farben company, Germany’s great- 
est synthetic rubber plant captured 
by Allies last week, o‘fering his per- 
sonal plan for world peace at this 
late date. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


Letter to Goebbels 
Tom WOLF 
NEA Staff Writer 


Dear Dr Goebbels: 


Having spent the last few days 
at your castle in Rheydt, I thought 
it only proper to write a bread- 
and-butter letter. At the same time 
I’d like to tell you some of the 
changes that have taken place 
since your home has been used as a 
press camp for correspondence. 


Would you consider it symbolic 
that the estate from which you so 
often broadcast lies should become 
headquarters of the free press of 
the world? 


Your library is okay, but the 
books are a pretty mediocre collec- 
tion. Your art collection, on the 
other hand, looks rather valuable. 
We took a few of the better pic- 
tures and hung them _ upstairs 
where everyone could appreciate 
them. I am sure you will be 
pleased to know that the portrait 
of der fuehrer—it’s a pretty cheap 
job for one of Hitler’s righthand 
men—occupies a place of honor over 
the dining-room fireplace. Another 
portrait shares the spotlight. It pic- 
tures a lifelike soldier of the 29th 
div, holding the sign “Kaput” right 
across Hitler’s midriff. 

The old place looks pretty much 
as you left it. There isn’t any wine 
left—naturally. The peacock Mus- 
solini gave you still roams around 
at will, preening every time the 
chickens cluck. 

Ordinarily, it’s customary to 
thank your host. In this case, how- 
ever, our visit was by courtesy of 
the 29th div and of the 9th army. 
So you'll understand if I say my 
thanks to them rather than to you. 


AIR AGE 

We'll believe the air age has ar- 
rived when we see a 2-passenger 
plane go by with 7 or 8 high school 
students in it.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


APPEARANCE vs Substance 


Something near century ago the 
advice was given to young preach- 
ers, “When you go to the city to 
preach, take your best coat; when 
you go to the country, take your 
best sermon.”—Religious Telescope. 


CHARACTER 


Reputation is the photograph; 
character is the face—The Evangel. 


CHURCH—Attendance 


All servicemen attending the 
Austin Ave Presbyterian church, 
Brownwood, Texas, are invited to 
register. The pastor writes a per- 
sonal letter to the parents of the 
boy in service—or in the case of a 
couple, he writes the parents of 
each—notifying them of the attend- 
ance record. 

Another personal touch: snap- 
shots are taken of all servicemen 
after the morning worship. Two 
prints are made. One is sent to the 
parents, the other kept on record in 
the church. 


CHURCH—Improvement 


Some churches remind us of the 
Irishman’s wife. She was in the 
hospital for mo’s. Every day the 
husband visited her, and asked the 
nurse at the desk how she was get- 
ting along. Each time he got the 
same answer: “Showing quite a bit 
of improvement.” Finally the pa- 
tient died, and some one asked the 
sad husband the cause of her death. 
“She couldn’t,” he said, “stand 
all that improvement!”—Protestant 
Voice. 


CIVILIZATION 


Civilization is the body of which 
culture is the soul. Culture repre- 
sents spirit; civilization represents 
organization. Civilization expresses 
the means by which men live; cul- 
ture, the ends for which they live — 
JouHn A McKay, Heritage and Des- 
tiny. (Macmillan) 


=. 


HISTORY 

Sometimes an awfully dull point 
makes the _ difference between 
whether a generation has peace or 
war, and it has happened in his- 
tory that children have bled be- 
cause their fathers were bored.— 
SAMUEL GRAFTON, syndicated column. 





INFORMATION—Lack 

Some wks ago representatives of 
the League of Women Voters in a 
Southern City asked a hundred 
women picked at random on the 
main sts of the city, “What do you 
know about Dumbarton Oaks?” 
Half replied they had never heard 
of it; one thought it was some new 
kind of breakfast food but was not 
certain; another said “a movie ac- 
tress I guess.”"—HENRY A ATKINSON, 
“United Nations Conference,” The 
Witness, 4-19-'45. 





That’s Hollywood! 

When the treasurer of a Pa- 
cific Coast theater chain was 
held up recently, papers spread 
the news that he had lost his 
entire bankroll—$15. Was he 
humiliated! President of the 
chain forthwith issued orders: 
all execs must henceforth carry 
at least $150. In event of hold- 
up, publicity would be more fa- 
vorable.—Your Life. 











LABOR—Wages 

No wages are high that are 
earned. Fifty dollars a day earned 
is none too high. But a dollar a day 
unearned is much too high. 

Wages are a part of the product. 
They are not the result of the em- 
ployer’s generosity, nor the em- 
ploye’s ability to bring pressure to 
bear. 

American industry has continu- 
ously developed methods whereby a 
man receives more pay for fewer 
hrs, but still increases production. 
And so it will continue to be —From 
a current adv of Forp Motor Co. 


MUSIC—Marketing 

It takes plenty of salesmanship 
and plenty of shoe-leather to mar- 
ket a song hit. No matter how ten- 


der your song, you need the hide of : 


a rhinocerous to sell it—Lou MEYER, 
Facts. 
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NATURE—and Man 


When preparations were being 
made for the famous London Exhi- 
bition of 1851, a vast building was 
envisaged but no architect was able 
to supply a plan to which there was 
not some objection. 

One day a gardener produced a 
rough plan of a building on a to- 
tally new principle. He had studied 
the enormous leaves of the Victoria 
regia, a giant water plant which is 
so strong that one leaf will support 
a child, and had discovered the 
secret of the leaf’s supporting 
power. 

In his plan the gardener had 
simply copied in steel girders the 
arrangement of the ribs of the 
round lily pads and added glass 
panes of his greenhouse. The gar- 
dener was Sir Joe Paxton, and the 
building was the Crystal Palace, 
one of London’s prewar skyscrapers. 
—Frank Lane, “Nature Did It First,” 
Britannia & Eve, (London) 2-’45. 

* 


PEACE 


Peace must move and advance as 
an auto in a traffic stream. World 
traffic can’t be stopped and a peace 
which tries to stop it will be sub- 
merged.—_R H Marxkuam, “Steps On 
The Road To Peace,” Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor Mag, 4-14-’45. 


PERSISTENCE 


An elderly Negro had a hen that 
contributed an egg now and then 
for her keep. One day she became 
broody and started to set. The old 
man tried every device he could 
think of to discourage the maternal 
instinct and finally appealed to an 
experienced poultryman, “Dat ol’ 
hen,” he said, “she sot an’ sot. I 
done ever’thin’ I knows, but hit 
ain’ do no good.” ‘The poultryman 
suggested putting some thorns in 
the nest. 

“I done dat, too,” said Mose, “I 
puts thorns an’ briars under her— 
an’ doggone if she don’t stood up 
an’ sot!” 


PRAYER 
Whenever headlines of disaster 
shriek across a world. . . or across 


an individual life. . . prayers come 
back into fashion. Prayers wait, and 
don’t get lost for they are made of 


immortal stuff. All sorts of notions 
fall upon the mental spot where a 
prayer lies buried, and cover it like 
snow, or like the yrs themselves. 
But when the sharp need comes, it 
all melts like snow, and the prayer 
lies bare.—MarGaRET LEE RUNBECK, 
“Answer Without Ceasing,” Chris- 
tian Herald, 5-’45. 














They DO say... 

An interesting linguistic doc- 
ument of this war, as reported 
by the jnl, American Speech, is 
the response written by Mar 
WEst to an alert publicity rep- 
resentative of the RAF who sug- 
gested to the actress that her 
name might yet get into the dic- 
tionary to confound subsequent 
generations, in view of the fact 
that the inflatable rubber life- 
belt, much favored by airmen, is 
known (for reasons which we 
need not develop) as a “Mae 
West”. - “I’ve been in Who’s 
Who,” wrote Miss West, in the 
course of an engaging missive, 
“and I know what’s what, but 
this will be the Ist time I ever 
made the dictionary.” .. .We 
give you, for what it may signify, 
the results of a Scholastic survey 
of 60,000 high school students on 
the question of homemaking vs 
careers: 88% of girls voted for 
careers, with 55.5% of the boys 
supporting the idea. . . A late re- 
port has it that PocketBOOKS 
will soon launch door-to-door 
sales campaign, using kid solici- 
tors. . . PocketBOOKS, incident- 
ally, set a new record by com- 
pleting a memorial book on Pres 
ROOSEVELT in 6 days from his 
death, distributing 325,000 copies 
to the trade. All royalties to 
charity. . . Book News leaflet of 
Chicago Daily News lists FREDE- 
RICK HayYeEK best-seller as “The 
Road to Surfdom.” 
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PREJUDICE 

When children have parents (and 
teachers, too) who are as demo- 
cratic as healthy children usually 
are in their choice of friends and 
guests, one of the greatest factors 
in the problem of prejudice will be 
removed.—Sister Mary De LOuRDEs, 
Intercultural Education News. 





Citizens of Louisville are getting 
quite worked up over Ist annual 
Turtle Derby, to be held in Armory 
night of May 5. Backed by 40 & 8 of 
American Legion, proceeds go to 
charity. Sportcasters of local radio 
stations are being schooled in fine 
points of turle racing and will ex- 
plain various races to spectators. 


Sometime in next few days WAC 
recruiting will be merged with that 
of regular Army, as move to release 
personnel for administrative and 
technical assignments. 


American cigarets sold in the 
shops of Mexico City for 2 pesos 
(about 40¢) a pkg are stamped, 
“For Distribution to U S Military 
Services.” 


Mfgrs of American headgear are 
not too concerned over reports that 
U S soldiers are impressed with the 
beret as worn by the men of 
France, and that they plan to in- 
troduce the custom here at war’s 
end. “We have always made berets,” 
they say, “but no men, outside of a 
few aesthetes, will wear them. We 
don’t think the idea will catch on.” 

Here are a couple of timely tales: 
Cigar counter in a Detroit hotel 
limits sale of cigarets to guests who 
show their room keys as evidence. 
Recently, an enterprising bellhop 
was observed renting keys—for a 
substantial tip. . . A young business 
woman of Indianapolis who main- 
tains a small ap’t, recently hired a 
woman to come, during her absence, 
and give the place a _ thorough 
cleaning. Because the woman was 
a stranger, our young friend de- 
cided to play safe and carry her 
more valuable possessions with her. 
So, into her purse she slipped—4 
slices of bacon! 
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AGRICULTURE: Potato immune 
to blight has been developed by 
hybridization with small wild spe- 


cies found in Mexico. (Cornell U 
Agricultural Experiment Station) 

CHEMISTRY: New chemical eats 
away rust in matter of minutes. 
Penetrates recesses in mach’y often 
impossible to reach by hand, obvi- 
ates need of taking intricate appar- 
atus apart for cleaning. Leaves 
thin film which prevents further 
rusting. (Grit) 

CONSTRUCTION: New bidg brick 
developed from ash residue remain- 
ing after burning pulverized coal, 
announced by British scientists. 
Brick composition is fireproof, 
verminproof, may be plastered, pa- 
pered, painted and sawed to de- 
sired size. (Forbes) 

“ ” 

CRIME DETECTION: Invisible 
compound which glows under ul- 
tra-violet or “black” light has 
promising use apprehending cer- 
tain types law-breakers. Sprayed on 
handle of fire-alarm box, person 
turning in false alarm is “brand- 
ed”. Compound will not wash off 
for 2 days. (Business Wk) 

“ ” 

PRODUCTS: Waterproof match, 
dream of matchmakers for a cen- 
tury, is now a reality. Product, 
which resembles ordinary kitchen 
match, is coated with transparent 
film. Can be dropped in _ water, 
float 8 hrs, and still light. Entire 
output now used by armed forces. 
(Diamond Match Co) 

ee ” 

TRANSPORTATION: Amphibious 
vehicle recently patented is luxur- 
ious cabin cruiser quickly convert- 
ible into auto trailer. May be used 
by campers on land or water. Auto 
wheels which carry vehicle ashore 
retract into compartments in hull 
in water. (Science News Letter) 


PRETENSE 

Don’t leave an impression that is 
bigger than you are. Shadow box- 
ers never score a knockout.—The 
Colgate Clock. 


PROSPERITY—ADVERSITY 


After his contract expired with 
MGM, Ernst Matray, the European 
film director, went to work for a 
small independent studio. Some 
months later, MGM officials saw 
one of the films produced for the 
new company. “This is wonderful!” 
they chorused. And someone asked: 
“How is it that for us you didn’t 
turn out films as good as these?” 

“I’m _ sorry,” Matray explained, 
“but you never gave me a small 
enough budget.”—Leonarp Lyons, 
Syndicated col. 


RELIGION—and Prosperity 


It is an interesting fact that a 
depression never hurts religion so 
much as a boom. Losing your 
money may make you tighten your 
hold on God, but the man who 
owns a yacht and a $1,000,000 estate 
may begin to think that he has 
no need of divine aid—R P Mar- 
SHALL, “The Eras of ‘Amen’ and 
‘Oh Yeah’!” Christian Advocate. 


RELIGION—in Use 


A woman who was showing a 
beautiful massive piece of family 
silver, apologized as she took it 
from the cupboard where it was 
kept. “It’s dreadfully tarnished,” 
She said, “I can’t keep it bright un- 
less I use it.” That’s just as true of 
cur religion as it is of silver.— 
Howard A KuUuHNLE, Pulpit Digest. 


REPENTANCE 


Repentance was once defined by 
a small girl: “It’s to be sorry 
enough to quit."—-C H Kitmer, The 
New Illustrator. 


STRENGTH—Thru Struggle 


Heat hardens clay and melts wax. 
Storms break spotty timber and 
strengthen the fiber of healthy 
trees —Chaplain ELLwoop C NANCE, 
“What The War Is Doing to Min- 
isters In Uniform,” Cumberland 
Presbyterian, 4-12-'45. 





SUCCESS—Formula 


“How can I get promoted?” a 
young boy employed in an Oregon 
lumber yard asked an efficiency ex- 
pert. 

“Wear a red shirt and work hard,” 
was the answer. “The red shirt will 
catch the eye of the boss; the hard 
work will win you a better job.” 

The boy got his promotion.—Pa- 
rade. 





Redoubt 

You may have wondered about 
that word, much in the news of 
late to denote the final Nazi re- 
treat in the Alpine area. Redoubt 
is a type of defense used partic- 
ularly in fortifying tops of hills 
and passes. Commonly, there are 
no flanking defenses. Prophetic- 
ally, we hope, Webster emphas- 
sizes the temporary nature of 
the fortification. 











TROUBLE 

“De worryin’ man don’ nevuh jes 
run into trouble—he sorta run it 
down.” — C L ALLEY, “Hambone 
says,” syndicated column. 


“ ” 


If you talk about your troubles 
And tell them o’er and o’er, 
The world will think you like ’em 
And proceed to give you more. 
—Successful Farming. 


WAR—Cost 


For every word in Mein Kampf, 
125 lives were to be lost; for every 
page, 4,700 lives; for every chapter, 
more than 1,200,000 lives. An ex- 
pensive literary property—NorMaAN 
Cousins, editorial, Sat Review o/ 
Literature. 


ZEAL 

The late W T Stead, editor of 
Review of Reviews, would frequently 
allow his enthusiasm to run away 
with him. 

One afternoon, listening to the 
great crusader, a visitor turned to 
a prominent minister, and com- 
mented: “Magnificently mad, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes,” agreed the minister, “and 
how I wish he would bite you and 
me!”—The Upper Room. 
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“There is no ‘Jewish’ point of view .. .” 


The course of true love never runs smooth. In the case of Erica Drake 
and Marc Reiser, in GWETHALYN GRAHAM’s Earth and High Heaven (Lip- 
Pincott, $2.50), the obstacle is prejudice in both race and religion. Erica is 
an English Canadian of a family socially prominent in Montreal. Marc is a 
brilliant young Jewish lawyer. How they face the barriers erected by fam- 
ily and friends has been portrayed with such depth and perspective that 
their story ranks among the best the yr has produced. 

The following excerpt is, as Marc aptly labeled it, “a weird conversa- 
tion for two people who’ve only met once before for half an hr!” 


Erica scattered some corn among 
the pigeons, and then she said sud- 
denly, “The whole world has 
changed for me since I met you. 
I’m not being sentimental—I’m not 
even being particularly personal.” 
She paused, searching his face, and 
went on, “It’s as though I’d shifted 
position after 28 yrs of seeing 
things mostly from just one stand- 
point, and I haven’t got used to 
how different everything looks. . . 


Maybe it sounds silly, I don’t 
know. . .” Her voice trailed off and 
then she remarked, “You must 


think I’m awfully stupid.” 


“You’re not stupid.” His eyes left 
her face and looking straight ahead 
of him, he said, “Only you don’t 
know what you're letting yourself 
in for. It’s a lot more comfortable 
to be on one side or the other than 
out in the middle where you get it 
both ways.” 


“I don’t care whether it’s com- 
fortable or not.” 


There was a brief silence and 
then she heard Marc laugh. “What 
a weird conversation for two people 
sitting on a park bench who’ve only 
met once before for half an hr!”.. . 


“By the way,” he said, “don’t 
ever imagine that I’m giving you 
‘the Jewish point of view,’ will you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there isn’t one. You get 
Jews who are British Imperialists, 
Communist Jews who are Russian 
Imperialists, Jews who are Zionists, 
Jews who are violently anti-Zionist, 
Jews like me who are just Cana- 
dGians or Americans or Englishmen, 
and if you put them all together 
and tried to work out a ‘Jewish’ 
viewpeint, you wouldn’t get very 
far. There are only 2 characteris- 
tics which most Jews have in com- 
mon, that I’ve ever been able to 
observe anyhow—one of them is a 





Understanding doesn’t get you 
anywhere; you are not permit- 
ted to make use of it. It is of 
no practical advantage, since the 
issues have been decided long 
ago and both sides have agreed 
that it is too bad, really most 
unfortunate, but human nature 
being what it is, nothing can be 
done about it. We'll stay on our 
side of the fence and you stay 
on yours, and that way, there 
won’t be any complications and 
nobody will get into trouble. 

















determination to survive, if possible, 
and the other is a basic sense of in- 
security. Yet there’s no unanimity 
on how survival is to be accom- 
plished, and the sense of insecurity 
takes the form of almost every con- 
ceivable kind of behavior from the 
extreme of aggressive materialism 
to the opposite extreme of complete 
idealism. I have a theory that the 
ghetto produces a disproportionate 
number of both and that the effects 
of the ghetto take 2 or 3 genera- 
tions to wear off, but I may be 
wrong. It’s impossible to prove or 
disprove it because wherever we go, 
the ghetto environment still exists 
to some extent.” 


He said after a pause, “The only 
thing to do is to go on being your- 
self, but in order to do that, you’ve 
got to remember when someone’s 
rude to you not to say to yourself 
that it’s because you’re a Jew; 
when you meet people and say, 
‘How about lunch?’ and they turn 
you down a couple of times, to re- 
member that other people get 
turned down too and it’s probably 
just because they don’t like your 
face—not to get a chip on your 
shoulder, not to start looking for 
insults, not to misinterpret things 
people say. . .” 








America’s Future 
THOS HUXLEY 


Tuos HENRY HUXLEY, the English 
scientist, was born 120 yrs ago this 
wk (May 4, 1825). It is as a popular 
interpreter, rather than as a direct 
contributor to the fields of science 
that Huxley is best remembered. 
His style was clear and vigorous, 
his ideas arresting. The excerpt 
quoted below is from an address de- 
livered in Baltimore at the opening 
of Johns Hopkins University, Sept 
12, 1876. 


I cannot say that I am in the 
slightest degree impressed by your 
bigness, or your material resources, 
as such. Size is not grandeur, and 
territory does not make a nation. 
The great issue, about which hangs 
a true sublimity, and the terror of 
overhanging fate, is what are you 
going to do with these things? 

You are making a novel experi- 
ment in politics on the greatest 
scale the world has yet seen. . .You 
and your descendants have to as- 
certain whether this great mass 
will hold together under the forms 
of a republic and the despotic 
reality of universal suffrage; wheth- 
er state rights will hold out against 
centralisation, without separation; 
whether centralisation will get the 
better, without actual or disguised 
monarchy; whether shifting  cor- 
ruption is better than a permanent 
bureaucracy; and as_ population 
thickens in your great cities, and 
the pressure of want is felt, the 
gaunt spectre of pauperism will 
stalk among you, and communism 
and socialism will claim to be heard. 

Truly America has a great future 
before her; great in toil, in care, 
and in responsibility; great in true 
glory if she be guided in wisdom 
and righteousness; great in shame 
if she fail. 
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A gentleman wobbly from wine 
was disturbed the other midnight 
when the tavern keeper started to 
close the bar. 

“What’s the idea of closing up?” 
he wanted to know. 

“Curfew,” was the reply. 

“What'd ya say?” asked the be- 
fuddled one. 

“Curfew! Curfew! CURFEW!” 
shouted the tavern keeper. 

“Gesundheit!” replied the drunk. 
—Chicago Sun. 

iti ” 

It happened at the ship’s store 
of a Naval station. A young sailor 
was patiently waiting his turn to 
buy a present for his wife, who is 
a Navy nurse. A Navy wife elbow- 
ed her way ahead of him in the 
line. 

“Beg pardon, madam, I got here 
first.” 

The woman drew herself up. “My 
husband is an officer,” she snapped. 

“What rank?” 

“Ensign.” 

“Sorry,” said the sailor, stepping 
ahead. “My wife’s a lieutenant.”— 
This Wk. 





OF THE WEEK 


It must have been some Nazi 
with a high IQ who built those 
super-highways into the heart 
of the Reich. And we military 
idiots want him to know that 
we appreciate them.—Senator 
SoaPer. 

“ee ”” 

Talk is cheap because the 
supply always exceeds the de- 
mand.—The Defender. 

iti ” 

The success of any world po- 
lice force depends largely upon 
who drives the patrol wagon.— 
Grit. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


LEO DUROCHER 
Mgr, Brooklyn Dodgers 


We did a USO camp show 
one night in Italy for about 400 
soldiers. When we reached the 
theater, we noticed an armed 
guard of 8 soldiers outside, and 
backstage there was another 
group of 8. What’s more, every 
mbr of the audience was hel- 
meted and packed a rifle. The 
lieutenant who introduced us 
had a carbine strapped to his 
back. He explained that there 
would have been more men 
present had they not been 
needed elsewhere. 

In the middle of my talk, I 
heard the very loud “hrrrump” 
of a shellburst nearby and I 
stopped talking. The lieutenant 
said, “Don’t worry, Leo. If 
things get too hot around here 
I'll give the signal and you fol- 
low me.” 

I said to the lieutenant, 
“Don’t you worry. If it gets too 
hot, I'll be the 1st man out of 
here. You follow me!” 








A feminine mbr of the nursery 
school set, accused of having kicked 
her little brother, entered a vigor- 
ous defense. “I did not kick him,” 
she said. “I swear it on my honor 
as a waiting-list Brownie!”—New 
Yorker. 


“ ” 


In the responsivle reading on 
Sunday morning there were several 
references to burnt sacrifices. Sud- 
denly, a matron leaned over, whis- 
pered agitatedly to a neighbor, “I 
forgot to turn off my oven. The 
roast will be ruined!” And with 
that, she made hasty exit—Church 
Management. 


One day at Kensington Museum, 
an ardent admirer of Lord Tenny- 
son came upon the _ great man 
while he was with his family. Eager 
to hear some pearl of wisdom or 
beauty fall from the lips of the 
poet, the adoring disciple dogged 
Tennyson’s footsteps as he walked 
about. 

Nearly 2 hrs had transpired be- 
fore the poet paused, turned to his 
wife, and prepared to speak. Eager- 
ly, the admirer pressed forward to 
hear the golden message. 

“Dear,” said the poet, “Please 
take care of the children while I go 
and get some beer.”—Capper’s Wkly. 








